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On the morning of the 2i3t of July Lord Rosbbery 
received at the poet's torab wreaths brought by 
deputations from all parts of the world. At two 
o'clock he delivered the following Address in "the 
Drill Hall at Dumfries. 

Ladies and Gentlemek, I come here as 
a loyal burgess of Dumfries to do honoiu- to 
the greatest burgess of Dumfries. You, Mr. 
Provost, have laid upon me a great distinction 
but a great burden. Your most illustrious 
burgess obtained privileges for his children 
in respect of his burgess-ship, but you impose 
on your youngest burgess an honour that 
might well break anybody's back — that of at- 
tempting to do justice in any shape or fashion 
to the hero of to-day's ceremony. But we 
citizens of Dumfries have a special claim to be 
considered on this day. We are surrounded by 
the choicest and the most sacred haunts of the 
poet. You have in this town the house in which 
he died, the " Globe " where we could have 
wished that some phonograph had then existed 
which could have communicated to us some 
of his wise and witty and wayward talk. You 
have the street commemorated in M'Culloch's 
tragic anecdote when Burns was shunned by his 
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former friends, and you have the paths by the 
Nith which are associated with some of his 
greatest work. You have near you the room in 
which the whistle was contended for, and in 
which, if mere legend is to be trusted, the im- 
mortal Dr. Gregory was summoned to administer ,| 
his first powders to the survivors of that memor-J 
able debauch. You have the stackyard in whicl 
lying on his back and contemplating — 



"Thou lingering star, wit 
That lov'st to greet the 
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he wrote the lines to "Mary 
perhaps the most pathetic of hi 
have near you the walk by the river, where, iij, 
his transport, he passed his wife and children 
without seeing them, "his brow flushed and hii 
eyes shining" with the lustre of "Tam 
Shanter." " I wish you had but seen him, 
his wife ; " he was in such ecstasy that the tei 
were happing down his cheeks." That is wl 
we are in Dumfries to-day. We come to honour 
Burns among these immortal haunts of his. 

But it is not in Dumfries alone that he 19. 
commemorated to-day ; for all Scotland will pay' 
her tribute. And this, surely, is but right,'. 
Mankind owes him a general debt. But the 
debt of Scotland is special. For Burns exalted 
cur race, he hallowed Scotland and the Scottish 
tongue. Before his time we had for a long 
period been scarcely recognised, we had 
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falling out of the recollection of the world. 
From the time of the union of the Crowns, and 
still more from the time of the legislative union, 
Scotland had lapsed into obscurity. Except 
for an occasional riot or a Jacobite rising, her 
existence was almost forgotten. She had, indeed, 
her Robertsons and her Humes writing history 
to general admiration, but no trace of Scottish 
authorship was discoverable in their works ; 
indeed, every flavour of national idiom was 
carefully excluded. The Scottish dialect, as 
Burns called it, was in danger of perishing. 
Burns seemed at this juncture to start to his 
feet and re-assert Scotland's claim to national 
existence ; his Scottish notes rang through the 
world, and he thus preserved the Scottish 
language for ever ; for mankind will never 
allow to die that idiom in which his songs 
and poems are enshrined. That is a part of 
Scotland's debt to Burns. 

But this is much more than a Scottish demon- 
stration ; it is a collection of representatives 
from all quarters of the globe to own a common 
allegiance and a common faith. It is not only 
Scotsmen honouring the greatest of Scotsmen 
— we stretch far beyond a kingdom or a race 
— we are rather a sort of poetical Moham- 
medans gathered at a sort of poetical Mecca. 

And yet we are assembled in our high 
enthusiasm under circumstances which are some- 
what paradoxical. For with all the appearance 
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of joy, we celebrate not a festival, but a tragedy. 
It is not the sunrise but the sunset that we 
commemorate. It is not the birth of a newi 
power into the world, the subtle germ of a fame', 
that is to survive and inspire the generations of 
men ; but it is perhaps more fitting that we 
celebrate the end and not the beginning. For 
the coming of these figures is silent ; it is their 
disappearance that we know. At this instant that 
I speak there may be born into the world the 
equal of a Newton or a Ca:sar, but half of us 
would be dead before he had revealed himself.. 
Their death is different. It may be gloomy" 
and disastrous ; it may come at a moment 
shame or neglect ; but by that time the mt 
has carved his name somewhere on the Templi 
of Fame. There are exceptions, of course ; c 
where the end comes before the slightest, 
any but the slightest, recognition — Chatterti 
choking in his garret, hunger of body and soi 
all unsatisfied; Millet selling his pictures for 
song ; nay, Shakespeare himself But, 
rule, death in the case of genius closes th^ 
act of a public drama ; criticism and anat_ 
may then begin their unbiassed work free fn 
jealousy or friendship or personal considerate 
for the living. Then comes the third act, 
third act there be. 

No, it is a death, not a birth, that we 
celebrate. This day a century ago, in poverty, 
delirium, and distress, there was passing the soul 
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of Robert Burns. To him death comes m 
clouds and darkness, the end of a Jong agony 
of body and soul ; he is harassed with debt, 
his bodily constitution is ruined, his spirit is 
broken, his wife is daily expecting her confine- 
ment. He has lost almost all that rendered his 
life happy — much of friendship, credit, and 
esteem. Some score years before, one of the 
most charming of English writers, as he lay 
dying, was asked if his mind was at ease, and 
with his last breath Oliver Goldsmith owned 
that it was not. So it was with Robert Burns. 
His delirium dwelt on the horrors of a jail ; 
he uttered curses on the tradesman who was 
pursuing him for debt. "What business," said 
he to his physician in a moment of consciousness, 
"what business has a physician to waste his 
time upon me ; I am a poor pigeon not worth 
plucking. Alas ! I have not feathers enough 
to carry me to my grave." For a year or more 
his health had been failing. He had a poet's 
body as well as a poet's mind ; nervous, feverish, 
impressionable ; and his constitution, which, if 
nursed and regulated, might have carried him 
to the limit of life, was unequal to the storm 
and stress of dissipation and a preying mind. 
In the previous autumn he had been seized 
with a rheumatic attack ; his digestion had 
given way ; he was sunk in melancholy and 
gloom. In his last April he wrote to his friend 
Thomson, "By Babel's streams I've sate and 
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wept almost ever since I saw you last ; I hall 
only known existence by the pressure of ta__ 
heavy hand of sickness, and have counted time 
by the repercussions of pain. Rheumatism, 
cold, and fever have formed to me a terrible 
combination. 1 close my eyes in misery, 
open them without hope." It was sought t€ 
revive him by sea bathing, and he went to sta 
at Brow-well. There he remained three weefcsj 
but was under no delusion as to his state. 
" Well, madam," he said to Mrs. Riddell i 
arriving, " have you any commands for t. 
other world?" He sat that evening with i 
old friend, and spoke manfully of his approach 
ing death, of the fate of his children, ani 
his fame ; sometimes indulging in bitter-sweff 
pleasantry, but never losing the consciousness o 
his condition. Li three weeks he wearied ■ 
the fruidess hunt for health, and he returnei 
home to die. He was only just in time. Whei 
he re-entered his home on the i8th he could r 
longer stand ; he was soon delirious ; in thre 
days he was dead. " On the fourth day," v 
are told, "when his attendant held a cordial 1 
his lips, he swallowed it eagerly, rose almo! 
wholly up, spread out his hands, sprang forwan 
nigh the whole length of the bed, fell on hJi 
face, and expired." 

I suppose there are many who can read tb 
account of these last months with composuT* 
They are more fortunate than I. There 
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nothing much more melancholy in all biography. 
The brilliant poet, the delight of all society, 
from the highest to the lowest, sits brooding in 
silence over the drama of his spent life ; the 
early innocent home, the plough and the savour 
of fresh -turned earth, the silent communion 
with nature and his own heart, the brief hour 
of splendour, the dark hour of neglect, the 
mad struggle for forgetful ness, the bitterness of 
vanished homage, the gnawing doubt of fame, 
the distressful future of his wife and children — 
an endless witch-dance of thought without clue 
or remedy, all perplexing, all soon to end while 
he is yet young, as men reckon youth ; though 
none know so well as he that his youth is gone, 
his race is run, his message is delivered. 

His death revived the flagging .interest and 
pride that had been felt for him. As usual, 
men began to realise what they had lost when it 
was too late. When it was known that he 
was dying the townspeople had shown anxiety 
and distress. They recalled his fame and 
forgot his fall. One man was heard to ask, 
with a touch of quaint simplicity, " Who do 
you think will be our poet now?" The dis- 
trict set itself to prepare a public funeral for 
the poet who died penniless among them. A 
vast concourse followed him to his grave. 
The awkward squad, as he had foreseen and 
deprecated, fired volleys over his coffin. The 
streets were lined with soldiers, among them 





one who, within sixteen years, was to be Pri 
Minister. And while the procession wendi 
its gloomy way, as if no element of tragedy 
were to be wanting, his widow's hour of travail 
arrived and she gave birth to the hapless child 
that had caused the father so much misgiving. 
In this place and on this day it all seems present 
to us — the house of anguish, the thronged 
churchyard, the weeping neighbours. We feel 
ourselves part of the mourning crowd. We 
hear those dropping volleys and that muffled 
drum ; we bow our heads as the coffin passes, 
and acknowledge with tears the inevitable doom. 
Pass, heavy hearse, with thy weary freight of 
shattered hopes and exhausted frame ; pass, 
with thy simple pomp of fatherless bairns and 
sad moralising friends ; pass, with the sting of 
death to the victory of the grave; pass, wil' 
the perishable, and leave us the eternal. 

It is rare to be fortunate in life ; it 
infinitely rarer to be fortunate in deatl 
" Happy in the occasion of his death,' 
Tacitus said of Agricola, is not a commoi 
epitaph. It is comparatively easy to know ho' 
to live, but it is beyond all option and choii 
to compass the more difficult art of knowinj 
when and how to die. We can generally by 
looking back choose a moment in a man's lire 
when he had been fortunate had he dropped 
down dead. And so the question 
naturally to-day, was Burns fortunate 
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death — that death which we commemorate ? 
There can, I fancy, be only one answer ; it was 
well that he died when he did ; it might even 
have been better for himself had he died a little 
earlier. The terrible letters that he wrote two 
years before to Mrs. Riddell and Mr. Cunning- 
ham betoken a spirit mortally wounded. In 
those last two years the cloud settles, never to 
be lifted. " My constitution and frame were 
ah origine blasted with a deep incurable taint 
of hypochondria which poisons my existence." 
He found perhaps some pleasure in the com- 
position of his songs, some occasional relief in 
the society of boon companions ; but the world 
was fading before him. 

There is an awful expression in Scotland 
which one never hears without a pang — "So- 
and-so is donej' meaning that he is physically 
worn out. Burns was "done." He was 
struggling on like a wounded deer to his death. 
He had often faced the end, and not unwillingly, 
" Can it be possible," he once wrote to Mrs. 
Dunlop, " that when I resign this frail feverish 
being I shall still find myself in conscious 
existence ? When the last gasp of agony has 
announced that I am no more to those who 
know me and the few who loved me ; when 
the cold unconscious corse is resigned to the 
earth to be the prey of reptiles and become a 
trodden clod, shall I be yet warm in life, 
enjoying or enjoyed ? " Surely that reads as 



if he foresaw this day and would fain be with 
us, — as indeed he may be. Twelve years before 
he had faced death in a less morbid spirit : — 

" Why [he asked] am I loath to leave this earthly scene .' 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some days of joy, with draughts of ill between. 
Some gleams of sunshine, 'mid renewing siorms." 

He had, perhaps, never enjoyed life so much as 
is supposed, though he had turned to it a brave, 
cheerful, unflinching face, and the last years 
had been years of misery. "God have mercy 
on me," he wrote years before the end, " a poor 
damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool! 
The sport, the miserable victim of rebellious 
pride, hypochondriac imagination, agonising 
sensibility, and bedlam passions." There was 
truth in this outburst. At any rate, his most 
devoted friends — and to be an admirer of 
Burns is to be his friend — may wish that he 
had not lived to write the letter to Mr. Clark, 
piteousiy pleading that a harmless toast may 
not be visited hardly upon him ; or that to 
Mrs. Riddell, beginning—" I write you from 
the regions of hell and the horrors of the 
damned"; or to be harried by his official 
superiors as a political suspect ; shunned by his 
fashionable friends for the same reason ; wander- 
ing like a neglected ghost in Dumfries, avoided 
and ignored. "That's all over now, my young 
friend," he said, speaking of his reign in 
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society, " and werena my heart licht I wad dee." 
All this was in 1794. Had he died before then, 
it might have been happier for himself, and we 
should have lost some parts of his life which we 
would rather forget ; but posterity could not 
have spared him ; we could not have lost the 
exquisite songs which we owe to those years ; 
but, above all, the supreme creed and comfort 
which he bequeathed to the world — 

"A man's a man for a' that," 

would have remained undelivered. 

One may, perhaps, go further and say that 
poets — or those whom the gods love — should 
die young. This is a hard saying, but it will 
not greatly affect the bills of mortality. 
And it applies only to poets of the first 
rank ; while even here it has its exceptions, 
and illustrious exceptions they are. But surely 
the best poetry is produced before middle 
age, before the morning and its illusions have 
faded, before the heaviness of noon and the 
baleful coo! of evening. Few men, too, can 
bear the strain of a poet's temperament through 
many years. At any rate, we may feel sure of 
this, that Burns had produced his best, that he 
would never again have produced a "Tarn o' 
Shanter," or a " Cottar's Saturday Night," or a 
"Jolly Beggars" ; and that long before his 
death, though he could still write lines affluent 
with tenderness and grace, "the hand of pain 
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^^^Ed sorrow and care," to use hts own words 

^^Vhad lain heavy upon " him. 

^^^ And this leads to another point. To -da; 
is not merely the melancholy anniversary o 
death, but the rich and incomparable fulfiJmenl 
of prophecy. For this is the moment to which 
Burns looked when he said to his wife — "Don't 
be afraid ; I'll be more respected a hundred 
years after I am dead than 1 am at present I '' 
To-day the hundred years are completed, and w( 
can judge of the prediction. On that point w< 
must all be unanimous. Burns had honour h 
his lifetime, but his fame has rolled like a snow- 
ball since his death, and it rolls on. There is, 
indeed, no parallel to it in the world ; it sets 
the calculations of compound interest at defiance. 
He is not merely the watchword of a nation 
that carries and implants Burns-worship all over 
the globe as birds carry seeds, but he has become 
the champion and patron saint of Democracy. 
He bears the banner of the essential equality of 
man. His birthday is celebrated — 1 37 years 
after its occurrence — more universally than 
that of any human being. He reigns over 
a greater dominion than any empire that the 
world has ever seen. Nor does the ardoui 
of his devotees decrease. Ayr and Ellisland, 
Mauchline and Dumfries, are the shrines 
of countless pilgrims. Burns statues 
hardy annual. The production of Burns manu- 
scripts was a lucrative branch of industry 
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until it was checked by untimely intervention. 
The editions of Burns are as the sands of the 
N o canonised name in the calendar 
excites so blind and enthusiastic a worship. 
Whatever Burns may have contemplated in 
his prediction, whatever dream he may have 
fondled in the wildest moments of elation, must 
have fellen utterly short of the reality. And 
it is all spontaneous. There is no puff", no 
advertisement, no manipulation. Intellectual 
cosmetics of that kind are frail and fugitive; 
they rarely survive their subject ; they would 
not have availed here. Nor was there any 
glamour attached to the poet ; rather the 
reverse. He has stood by himself; he has 
grown by himself. It is himself and no other 
that we honour. 

But what had Burns in his mind when he 
made this prediction ? It might be whimsically 
urged that he was conscious that the world had 
not yet seen his masterpiece, for the "Jolly 
Beggars" was not published till some time after 
his death. But that would not be sufficient, for 
he had probably forgotten its existence. Nor 
do I think he spoke at haphazard. What were 
perhaps present to his mind were the fickleness 
of his contemporaries towards him, his conviction 
of the essential splendour of his work, the con- 
sciousness that the incidents of his later years 
had unjustly obscured him, and that his true 
figure would be perceived as these fell away into 
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forgetfulness or were measured at their true 
value. If so, he was right in his judgment, for 
his true life began with his death ; with the body 
passed all that was gross and impure ; the clear 
spirit stood revealed ; and soared at once to its 
accepted place among the fixed stars, in the 
firmament of the rare immortals. 



In the evening at eight o'cl 
the following Addreea i 
Glasgow. 



cic LoKD RosEBEKY delivered 
the St. Andrew's Hall at 



Ladies and Gentlemen, we are here to- 
day to celebrate Burns. What the direct con- 
nection of Burns with Glasgow may be I am not 
exactly sure; but, at any rate, I am confident 
of this, that in the great metropolis of the West 
there is a clear claim that we should celebrate 
the genius of Robert Burns. I have cele- 
brated it already elsewhere. I cannot, perhaps, 
deny that the day has been a day of labour, 
but it has been a labour of love. It Is, and it 
must be, a source of joy and pride to us to see 
our champion Scotsman receive the honour 
and admiration and affection of humanity ; to 
see, as I have seen this morning, the long 
processions bringing homage and tribute to the 
conquering dead. But these have only been 
^gns and symptoms of the world-wide passion 
of reverence and devotion. That generous and 
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immortal soul pervades the universe to-day. 
In the humming city and in the crowd of 
man ; in the backwood and in the swamp; 
where the sentinel paces the bleak frontier, 
and where the sailor smokes his evening pipe; 
and above all, where the farmer and his men 
pursue their summer toil, whether under the 
Stars and Stripes or under the Union Jack — the 
thought and sympathy of men are directed to 
Robert Burns. 

I have sometimes asked myself, if a roll-cal! 
of fame were read over at the beginning of 
every century, how many men of eminence 
would answer a second time to their names. 
But of our poet there is no doubt or question. 
The adsutn of Burns rings out clear and 
unchallenged. There are ftw before him on 
the list, and we cannot now conceive a list 
without him. He towers high, and yet he 
lived in an age when the average was sublime. 

It sometimes seems to me as if the whole 
eighteenth century was a constant preparation 
for, a constant working up to, the great drama 
of the revolution which closed it. The scei ^ 
is all'complete when the time arrives — the d: 
volcanic country ; the hungry desperate peop] 
the firefly nobles ; the concentrated splendour of 
the Court — in the midst, in her place as heroine, 
the dazzling Queen. And during long previous 
years brooding nature had been producing 
merely the immediate actors, but figures woi 
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of the scene. What a glittering procession it 
is ! We can only mark some of the principal 
figures. Burke leads the way ; then come Fox 
and Goethe ; Nelson and Mozart ; Schiller, 
Pitt, and Burns ; Wellington and Napoleon. 
And among these Titans, Burns is a con- 
spicuous figure, the figure which appeals most 
of all to the imagination and affection of man- 
kind. Napoleon looms larger to the imagina- 
tion, but on the affection he has no hold. It is 
in the combination of the two powers that Burns 
is supreme. 

"What is his secret ? We are always discussing 
him and endeavouring to find it out. Perhaps, 
like the latent virtue of some medicinal baths, it 
may never be satisfactorily explained. But, at 
any rate, let us discuss him again. That is, I 
presume, our object to-night, What pleasanter 
or more familiar occupation can there be for 
Scotsmen ? But the Scotsmen who enjoy it 
have generally perhaps more time than I. 
Pardon then the imperfections of my speech, 
for I speak of a subject which no one can 
altogether compass, and which a busy man has 
perhaps no right to attempt. 

The clue to Burns's extraordinary hold on 
mankind is possibly a complicated one ; it has, 
perhaps, many developments. If so, we have 
not time to consider it to-night. But I per- 
sonally believe the causes are, like most great 
causes, simple ; though it might take long to 
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point out all the ways m which they operate. 
The secret, as it seems to me, lies in two words 
— inspiration and sympathy. But, if I wished 
to prove my contention, 1 should go on quoting 
from his poems all night, and his admirers would 
still declare that I had omitted the best passages. 
I know that profuse quotation is a familiar form 
of a Burns speech ; but I am afraid to begin lest 
I should not end, and I am sure that I should 
not satisfy. I must proceed then in a more 
summary way. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there seem to 
me to be two great natural forces in British 
literature, I use the safe adjective of British, 
and your applause shows me that I was right to 
do so. I use it partly because hardly any of 
Burns's poetry is strictly English ; partly 
because he hated, and was perhaps the first to 
protest against, the use of the word English 
as including Scottish. Well, I say, there are in 
that literature two great forces of which the 
power seems sheer inspiration and nothing else 
— I mean Shakespeare and Burns. This is not 
the place or the time to speak of that mil 
called Shakespeare, but one must say a w( 
of the miracle called Burns. 

Try and reconstruct Burns as he was. A 
peasant, born in a cottage that no sanitary 
inspector in these days would tolerate for a 
moment ; struggling with desperate effort 
E^ainst pauperism, almost in vain ; snatching 
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at scraps of learning in the intervals of toil, as 
it were with his teeth ; a heavy silent lad, proud 
of his ploughing. All of a sudden, without 
preface or warning, he breaks out into exquisite 
song, like a nightingale from the brushwood, 
and continues singing as sweetly — with nightin- 
gale pauses — til! he dies. A nightingale sings 
because he cannot help it ; he can only sing 
exquisitely, because he knows no other. So it 
was with Burns. What is this but inspiration ? 
One can no more measure or reason about it 
than measure or reason about Ni^ara. 

Under the limitations which I have imposed 
on myself to-night, we must take for granted 
the incomparable excellence of his poetry. But 
I must ask you to remember that the poetry is 
only a fragment of Burns. Amazing as it may 
seem, all contemporary testimony is unanimous 
that the man was far more wonderful than his 
works. " It will be the misfortune of Burns's 
reputation," writes an accomplished lady, who 
might well have judged him harshly, " in the 
records of literature, not only to fijture gener- 
ations and to foreign countries, but even with 
his native Scotland and a number of his contem- 
poraries, that he has been regarded as a poet, and 
nothing but a poet. . . . Poetry," she continues 
'* (I appeal to aJl who had the advantage of being 
personally acquainted with him) was actually 
not his forte. . . . None, certainly, ever out- 
shone Biu-ns in the charms — the sorcery, I 
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would almost call it— of fascinating conversati 
the spontaneous eloquence of social argum^^ 
or the unstudied poignancy of brilliant repartee, 
And she goes on to describe the almost super- 
human fascination of his voice and of his eyes, 
those balls of black fire which electrified all on 
whom they rested. 

It seems strange to be told that it would be 
an injustice to judge Burns by his poetry alone; 
but as to the magnetism of his presence and 
conversation there is only one verdict. " No 
man's conversation ever carried me so completely 
off my feet," said the Duchess of Gordon — the 
friend of Pitt and of the London wits, the 
queen of Scottish society. Dugald Stewart says 
that "all the faculties of Burns's mind were, so 
far as I could judge, equally vigorous, and his 
predilection for poetry was rather the result of 
his own enthusiastic and impassioned temper 
than of a genius exclusively adapted to that 
species of composition. From his conversation 
I should have pronounced him to be fitted to 
excel in whatever walk of ambition he had 
chosen to exert his abilities." And of his prose 
compositions the same severe judge speaks thus 
— "Their great and varied excellences render 
some of them scarcely less objects of wonder 
than his poetical performances. The late Dr. 
Robertson used to say that, considering his 
education, the former seemed to him the more 
remarkable of the two." "I think Bums," 
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sajd Principal Robertson to a friend, "was one 
of the most extraordinary men I ever met with. 
His poetry surprised me very much, his prose 
surprised me still more, and his conversation 
surprised me more than both his poetry and 
prose." We are told, too, that " he felt a 
strong call towards oratory, and all who heard 
him speak — and some of them were excellent 
judges — admitted his wonderful quickness of 
apprehension and readiness of eloquence." All 
this seems to me marvellous. It surely ratifies 
the claim of inspiration without the necessity of 
quoting a line of his poetry. 

I pass then to his sympathy. If his talents 
were universal, his sympathy was not less so. 
His tenderness was not a mere selfish tenderness 
for his own family, for he loved all mankind 
except the cruel and the base. Nay, we may 
go further and say that he placed all creation, 
especially the suffering and despised part of it, 
under his protection. The oppressor in every 
shape, even in the comparatively innocent em- 
bodiment of the factor and the sportsman, he 
regarded with direct and personal hostility. 
But above all he saw the charm of the home ; 
he recognised it as the basis of all society, he 
honoured it in its humblest form, for he knew, 
as few know, how unpretentiously, but how 
sincerely, the family in the cottage is welded by 
mutual love and esteem. " I recollect once," 
said Dugald Stewart, speaking of Burns, " he 
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told me, when I was admiring a distant prospcn 
in one of our morning walks, that the sight of 
so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to 
his mind which none could understand who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness 
and worth which they contained." He dwells 
repeatedly on the primary sacredness of the 
home and the family, the responsibility of 
fatherhood and marriage. " Have I not," he 
once wrote to Lord Mar, " a more precious 
stake in my country's welfare than the richest 
dukedom in it ? I have a large family of 
children, and the prospect of many more." 
The lines in which he tells his faith are not 
less memorable than the stately stanzas in which 
Gray sings the "short and simple annals of 
the poor." 1 must quote them again, often 
quoted as they are — 

"To malt' a happy fireside clime 
To wears and wife, 

» That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life." 
His verses, then, go straight to the heart of 
every home ; they appeal to every father and 
mother. But that is only the beginning, perhaps 
the foundation, of his sympathy. There is. 
something for everybody in Burns. He has a 
heart even for vermin ; he has pity even for the 
arch-enemy of mankind. And his universality 
makes his poems a treasure-house in which all 
may find what they want. Every wayfarer in 
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the journey of life may pluck strength and 
courage from it as he passes. The sore, the 

weary, the wounded, will all find something to 
heal and soothe. For this great master is the 
universal Samaritan. Where the priest and the 
Levite may have passed by in vain, this eternal 
heart will still afford a resource- But he is not 
only for the sick in spirit. The friend, the lover, 
the patriot, will all find their choicest refreshment 
in Burns. His touch is everywhere, and it is 
everywhere the touch of genius. Nothing comes 
amiss to him. What was said of the debating 
power of his eminent contemporary, Dundas, 
maybe said of his poetry — "He went out in 
all weathers." And it may be added that all 
weathers suited him ; that he always brought 
back something precious, something we cherish, 
something that cannot die. 

He is, then, I think, the universal friend in 
an unique sense. But he was, poetically speak- 
ing, the special friend of Scotland, in a sense 
wmch recalls a profound remark of another 
eminent Scotsman, I mean Fletcher of Saltoun. 
In an account of a conversation between Lord 
Cromarty, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, and himself, Fletcher writes — "I 
said I knew a very wise man, so much of Sir 
Christopher's sentiment that he believed if a 
man were permitted to make ail the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation." This may be rudely paraphrased, that 
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J is more important to make the songs of a 
_|ktio!i than to frame its laws, and this again 
nuy be interpreted to mean that in the days of 
Fletcher, at any rate, as in the days of Burns, it 
is the familiar songs of a people that mould their 
thoughts, their manners, and their morals. If 
this be true, can we exaggerate the debt that we 
Scotsmen owe to Burns ? He has bequeathed to; 
his country the most exquisite casket of songs 
in the world; primarily to his country, though 
others cannot be denied their share. I will give 
only one example, but that is a signal one. 
From distant Roumania the queen of that 
country wrote to Dumfries to-day that she haa 
no copy of Burns with her, but that she knows 
his songs by heart. 

We must remember, too, that there is more 
than this to be said. Many of Burns's songs 
were already in existence in the lips and minds 
of the people^ — rough and coarse and obscene 
Our benefactor takes them, and with a touch of 
inspired alchemy transmutes them and leaves 
them pure gold. He loved the old catches and 
the old tunes, and into these gracious moulds he 
poured his exquisite gifts of thought and ex- 
pression. But for him, those ancient airs, often 
wedded to words which no decent man could 
recite, would have perished from that corruption 
if not from neglect. He rescued them for us 
by his songs, and in doing so he hallowed the 
life and sweetened the breath of Scotland. 
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I have also used the words patriot and lover. 
These draw me to different lines of thought. 
The word " patriot " leads me to the political 
side of Burns, There is no doubt that he was 
suspected of being a politician ; and he is 
even said to have sometimes wished to enter 
Parlianient. That was perhaps an excusable 
aberration, and my old friend Professor 
Masson has, I think, surmised that had he 
lived he might have been a great liberal 
pressman. My frail thought shall not dally 
with such surmise, but it conducts us naturally 
to the subject of Burns's politics. From his 
sympathy for his own class, from his indig- 
nation against nobles Hke the Duke of Queens- 
berry, and from the toasts that cost him so 
dear, it might be considered easy to infer his 
political opinions. But Burns should not be 
claimed for any party. A poet, be it remem- 
bered, is never a politician, and a politician 
is never a poet — that is to say, a politician is 
never so fortunate as to be a poet, and a 
poet is so fortunate as never to be a politician. 
I do not say that the line of demarcation is 
never passed — a politician may have risen for 
a moment, or a poet may have descended ; but 
where there is any confusion between the two 
callings, it is generally because the poet thinks 
he discerns, or the politician thinks he needs, 
something higher than politics. Burns's politics 
were entirely governed by his imagination. He 
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was at once a Jacobite and a Jacobin. H( 
had the sad sympathy which most of us haw 
felt for the hapless house of Stuart, withou 
the least wish to be governed by it. Ht 
had much the same sort of abstract sympathj 
with the French Revolution, when it wa 
setting all Europte to rights ; but he was pr©" 
pared to lay down his life to prevent 
putting this island to rights. And then ca 
his official superiors of the Excise, who, not 
withstanding Mr. Pitt's admiration of Mj 
poetry, snuffed out his politics without reraors< 
The name of Pitt leads me to add that Burr 
had some sort of relation with three Prirr 
Ministers. Colonel Jenkinson, of the Cinqu 
Ports Fencible Cavalry — afterwards Minister fo 
fifteen years under the title of Liverpool — wa 
on duty at Burns's funeral, though we are toI( 
— the good man — that he disapproved of th 
poet, and declined to make his acquaintance 
Pitt, again, passed on Burns one of his rar 
and competent literary judgments, so eulogistic 
indeed, that one wonders that a {xiwerftl 
Minister could have allowed one whom 
admired so much to exist on an exciseman's pa 
when well, and an exciseman's half-pay whe 
dying. And from Addington, another Prim 
Minister, Burns elicited a sonnet, which, in tl 
Academy of Lagado, would surely have bet 
held a signal triumph of the art of extractin 
sunshine from cucumbers. 
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So much for politics in the party sense. " A 
man's a man for a' that" is not politics — it 
is the assertion of the rights of humanity in a 
sense far wider than politics. It erects all man- 
kind ; it is the charter of its self-respect. It 
binds, it heals, it revives, it invigorates ; it sets 
the bruised and broken on their legs, it refreshes 
the stricken soul, it is the salve and tonic of 
character ; it cannot be narrowed into politics. 
Burns's politics are indeed nothing but the 
occasional over6ow of his human sympathy into 
past history and current events. 

And now, having discussed the two trains of 
thought suggested by the words " friend " and 
"patriot," I come to the more dangerous word 
" lover." There is an eternal controversy which, 
it appears, no didactic oil will ever assuage, as 
to Burns's private life and morality. Some 
maintain that these have nothing to do with his 
poems ; some maintain that his life must be read 
into his works, and here again some think that 
his life damns his poems, while others aver that 
his poems cannot be fully appreciated without 
his life. Another school thinks that his vices 
have been exaggerated, while their opponents 
scarcely think such exaggeration possible. It is 
impossible to avoid takmg a side. I walk on 
the ashes, knowing the fire beneath, and unable 
to avoid it, for the topic is inevitable. I must 
confess myself, then, one of those who think 
that the life of Burns doubles the interest of his 




poems, and I doubt whether the failings of hisi 
life have been much exaggerated, for contem-" 
porary testimony on that point is strong ; though 
a high authority, Mr. Wallace, has recently 
taken the other side with much power and 
point. 

But the life of Burns, which I love to ] 
with his poems, does not consist in his vices d 
they lie outside it. It is a life of work, a' 
truth, and tenderness. And though, like 
lives, it has its light and shade, remember thaj 
we know it all, the worst as well as the bestq 
His was a soul bathed in crystal, he hurried t 
avow everything. There was no reticence i 
him. The only obscure passage in his life is thi 
love passage with Highland Mary, and as td 
that he was silent not from shame, but becaua 
it was a sealed and sacred episode. " What i 
flattering idea," he once wrote, "is a world tc^ 
come! There shall I with speechless agony c 
rapture again recognise my lost, my ever deal 
Mary ! whose bosom was fraught with truth,» 
honour, constancy, and love." He had, as thfl] 
French say, the defects of his qualities, Hia 
imagination was a supreme and celestial gift.*) 
But his imagination often led him wrong, and I 
never more than with women. The chivalry 
that made Don Quixote see the heroic in all 
the common events of life made Burns (as his 
brother tells us) see a goddess in every girl thatj 
he approached. Hence many love affairs, am' 
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some guilty ones ; but even these must be judged 
with reference to time and circumstance. This 
much is certain, that had he been devoid of 
genius they would not have attracted attention. 
It is Burns's pedestal that affords a target. And 
why, one may ask, is not the same measure 
meted out to Burns as to others ? The bastards 
of great captains and statesmen and princes are 
treated as historical and ornamental incidents. 
They strut the scene of Shakespeare, and ruff it 
with the best. It is for the unlawful children 
of Burns, though he and his wife cherished them 
as if born in wedlock, that the vials of wrath 
are reserved. Take two brilliant figures, both of 
royal ancestry, who were alive during Burns's 
life. We occupy ourselves endlessly and severely 
with the lapses of Burns. We heave an elegant 
sigh over die kindred frailties of Charles James 
Fox and Charles Edward Stuart. 

Again, it is quite clear that, though excep- 
tionally sober in his earlier years, he drank too 
much in later life. But this, it must be re- 
membered, was but an occasional condescendence 
to the vice and habit of the age. The gentry 
who pressed him to their houses, and who were 
all convivial, have much to answer for. His 
admirers who thronged to see him, and who 
could only conveniently sit with him in a tavern, 
are also responsible for this habit, so perilously 
attractive to men of genius. From the decorous 
Addison and the brilliant BoHngbroke onward, 



the eighteenth century records hard drinking as 
the common incident of intellectual eminence. 
To a man who had shone supreme in the most 
glowing society, and who was now an exciseman 
in a country town, with a home that cannot 
have been very exhilarating, and with a nervous 
system highly strung, the temptation of the 
warm tavern, and the admiring circle there, 
may well have been almost irresistible. Some 
attempt to say that his intemperance was ex- 
aggerated, I neither affirm nor deny. It was 
not as a sot he drank ; that no one insinuated ; 
if he succumbed it was to good fellowship. 

Remember, I do not seek to palliate or excuse, 
and, indeed, none will be turned to dissipation 
by Burns's example ; he paid too dearly for it. 
But I will say this, that it all seems infinitely 
little, infinitely remote. Why do we strain, at 
this distance, to discern this dim spot on the 
poet's mantle. Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
took their cool tankard at the Mermaid ; we can- 
not afford, in the strictest view of literary respon- 
sibility, to quarrel with them for that. When 
we consider Pitt and Goethe we do not concen- 
trate our vision on Pitt's bottles of port or 
Goethe's bottles of Moselle. Then, why, we ask, 
is there such a chasm between the Mermaid and 
the Globe, and why are the vintages of Wimble- 
don and Weimar so much more innocent than 
the simple punch-bowl of Inveraray marble and 
its contents ? 
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I should like to go a step further and affirm 
that we have something to be grateful for even 
in the weaknesses of men like Burns. Mankind 
is helped in its progress almost as much by the 
study of imperfection as by the contemplation 
of perfection. Had we nothing before us in 
our futile and halting lives but saints and the 
ideal we might well fail altogether. We grope 
blindly along the catacombs of the world, we 
climb the dark ladder of life, we feel our way to 
futurity, but we can scarcely see an inch around 
or before us. We stumble and faker and fall, 
our hands and knees are bruised and sore, and 
we look up for light and guidance. Could we 
see nothing but distant unapproachable impecca- 
bility, we might well sink prostrate in the hope- 
lessness of emulation and the weariness of 
despair. Is it not then, when all seems blank 
and lightless and lifeless, when strength and 
courage flag, and when perfection seems as 
remote as a star, is it not then that imperfec- 
tion helps us.' When we see that the greatest 
and choicest images of God have had their 
weaknesses like ours, their temptations, their 
hours of darkness, their bloody sweat, are 
we not encouraged by their lapses and cata- 
strophes to find energy for one more effort, 
one more struggle ? Where they failed we feel 
it a less dishonour to fail ; their errors and 
sorrows make, as it were, an easier ascent from 
infinite imperfection to infinite perfection. Man 



after all is not ripened by virtue alone. Were it 
so this world were a paradise of angels. No ! 
Like the growth of the earth, he is the fruit of 
all the seasons ; the accident of a thousand acci- 
dents, a living mystery, moving through the 
seen to the unseen. He is sown in dishonour ; 
he is matured under all the varieties of heat and 
cold ; in mist and wrath, in snow and vapours, 
in the melancholy of autumn, in the torpor of 
winter, as well as in the rapture and fragrance 
of summer, or the balmy affluence of the spring 
— its breath, its sunshine, its dew. And at the 
end he is reaped — the product, not of one 
climate, but of all ; not of good alone, but ot 
evil ; not of joy alone, but of sorrow^ — perhaps 
mellowed and ripened, perhaps stricken and 
withered and sour. How, then, shall we judge 
any one ? How, at any rate, shall we judge a 
giant, great in gifts and great in temptation ; 
great in strength and great in weakness? Let 
us glory in his strength and be comforted in 
his weakness. And when we thank heaven for 
the inestimable gift of Burns, we do not need 
to remember wherein he was imperfect, we: 
cannot bring ourselves to regret that he was 
de of the same clay as ourselves. 
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